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is not that of formal arrangement but the unity
of a mind at play with us and with itself. We
come to his book not to exhaust a subject, but
to hold converse with a friend.

" The word is late," wrote Bacon of his Es-
says, " but the thing is ancient." In the applica-
tion which he gave to it, the word seems to be
an extension of use due to Montaigne. But he
was not without models for " the thing". The
Discours of his French, the Discorsi of his Italian,
contemporaries are often of a kind similar to
Montaigne's Essays; their subjects are in many
instances identical with the subjects of his choice.
His originality consists, as he himself would put
it, not in " artificialising nature" in a new literary
form, but in " naturalising art". He gave the
Discourse, if not greater freedom of digression,
certainly greater spontaneity; he made it less
of a miniature treatise and more of a conversa-
tion. Above all, he made it personal; he took
away from it any pretence to an absolute or ab-
stract exposition of truth; he made all the views
of things presented relative to himself; he ani-
mated the Discourse with his own individuality,
the vital spirit of a living man, and through what
is personal he reached forth towards what is uni-
versal.

The portrait which Montaigne has drawn of
himself emerges from the entire canvas of the
248ders. The unity which each possesses
